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no sensory defects. Heredity and developmental condi-
tions were likewise negative. Because of his one disability,
regardless of what he could do in other tasks, the boy
had been kept in the subnormal room. He himself said,
"When I was in that room I could never get out and get
pushed up. I know my numbers, and everything, ex-
cepting reading. Everything I did in woodwork was good,
I made baskets and everything, but because I could not
read I was kept down with the dippy ones.3' In spite of
having been regarded by the school authorities as a mental
defective, we could not so classify him in the light of
results on tests, nor, indeed, according to his social re-
actions.

We note that when he left school shortly after our study
of him, he was quite successful vocationally. Fortunately,
his work was of such a character that his disability did not
handicap him; he became a good wage earner, and so
far as we know now, five years after our first knowledge
of this boy, he has never again been delinquent in any way.

One interesting feature was found when the boy came to
visit us, after having left school for several months. He
had endeavored by himself to* make some headway in
reading and spelling, with greater success than had been
accomplished in the school. It is true his achievement
was very limited, he could not read all the words of a first-
grade passage, but he said that by dint of much persever-
ance he had added some few words to his reading vocabu-
lary. Certain it is that the school had been an utter
failure in discovering the defect which was the basis of
his lack of progress, and his own clumsy efforts were suc-
ceeding quite as well, if not better, than the methods used
in school.

Case 20. Another example of general language dis-
ability is here presented.

Rupert N., sixteen years when first seen, was found at